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( 35 ) 
I.—Foreten Potirtics. 


lst December writes as follows:— _ ea 

ee rg gp Hare It is extremely strange that the firearms which 
—— the frontier people have been using in the fight are 
th t of them not mere crude weapons, but rifles with all modern scientific refine- 
‘iene The doubt which was so long expressed about the source of supply of 
these weapons’ has also been set at rest. An examination of the rifles which 
have come into the hands of the English shows that they were supplied neither 
by the Amir nor by Russia, but almost all of them bear the mark of 
Fglish manufacturers, According tomany English editors, all these rifles were 
shipped from Liverpool and Manchester, and having arrived at the Persian Gulf, 
found their way to the north-western frontier of India. There is nothing like 
greed of gold; and the very English who are famous for their patriotism ‘have 
not hesitated, for money’s sake, to do harm to their own country by secretly 
selling weapons of destruction to their enemies, fully knowing that they would 
be used against their own countrymen, and not improbably against the sellers’ 
own sons. Buta trader can do everything. There is another question to be 
solved in connection with the possession of these modern firearms by the 
frontier tribes. Where did they get the money with which they purchased 
them? One Martini-Henri rifle costs Rs. 300 besides the price of the cartridges. 
If the frontier tribes had the money to purchase these costly things in thousands 
and millions, are they the uncivilised people everybody takes them to be? Many 
old and rejected weapons of Indian manufactories have also been received from 
the enemy in a serviceable condition. The figures which are available disclose 

startling facts. Among 120 rifles, 61 were old weapons of the above descri 
tion, and 47 weapons stolen from British regiments. As for rifles imported direct: 
from England, they number 1linadozen! Only one rifle out of the 120 referred 
to above has been found to be of Russian manufacture. Itis fortunate for the 
poor Amir that his factories have not to account for a single rifle. The one 
Russian rifle need not excite suspicion, when, in spite of the great strictness 
observed by the Indian Military Department, such large numbers of rifles from 
British regiments have found their way to the frontier people. Considering the 


affluence of the frontier people, the fines, &c., which have been imposed > 


upon them, have been too small to serve as a punishment. It does not, asa 


matter of fact, seem from their conduct that they feel themselves punished at 
all. 


II.— Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—P 0 lace, 


2. The Sahachar of the 29th December says that on the 28th December 
i es By = last, about 4 or 5 o’clock in = _—— a daring 

ty ot Dac es, 1m & village ~=6dacoity was committed in the zamindari cutcherr 
een eee of the Mitra Babus of Ban-Hugli near Boral, within 
the jurisdiction of the Sonarpur thana in the 24-Parganas district. It is the 
last of the four dacoities which have been committed within a short time in the 
village Boral or near it. The first dacoit was committed in the house of 
Kader Gazi, the second in the house of Akshay Kumar Banerji, and the third 
in the house of Bahadur Khan and Mujdin Khan. After the very first case, 


the writer requested the Magistrate of the 24-Parganas to employ detectives or 


other efficient police officers to trace out the dacoits. But as the Magistrate 


took no special measures to put them down they have grown bold, and the more 
respectable among the residents of Boral have been compelled to remove them- 
selves from the village. 


t There is a panic prevailing in Boral and the adjoining 
villages, which the Lieutenant Petheh sese 1D secure to remove. 
Referring to the — ‘ Chhamman Lal and Hira He aay’ woieh yee 

Gund eRe ately decided at the Sessions of the Calcutta Hig 
th . ‘ ” re Court, the Aitavadi of the 31st December observes 
phe will be a great regret if even after this the Calcutta police does not keep 
sélie ade eye upon the Calcutta gundas. That in the heart of the metro- 


and in broad daylight gundas can safely carry on their nefarious practices 


on public thoroughfareg is a serious re roach to the poli d ‘egret- 
ug! police and a most regre 
table proof of its inefficiency. Bhajan Lal was long in dread of the gundae, and 
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lice Commissioner and the Lieutenant-Governor for protection, 
gage my The gundas shadowed. Bhajan Lal for a long time, and, setting the 
police at naught, assaulted him on the public road in broad daylight and in the 
eye of hundreds of people. This certainly does not reflect credit on the 
executive authorities. funda oppression 1s not a new thing in Calcutta, still 
gundas are not put down by the police. This fact 13 gradually shaking the public 
confidence in the e-veerig ® é the police. The authorities ought to remove this 

the Calcutta Police. 

—" A. correspondent of the Samay of the 3lst December wants to know 
whether the faudidars and the sardars and piyadas 
under them, who sre to be met with in such places 
as the Ghatal, Chandrakona, Daspur and Kespur 
thanas of the Midnapore district, are Government servants. If so, why are 
they not made amenable to transfer rules ? 


Faudidars, &c., inthe Midna- 
pore district. 


(b)-— Working of the Courts. 


5, A correspondent of the Charu Mihir of the 27th December cannot 
understand why important boundary cases in con- 

Distribution of work to court nection with the chur in the Yabuna river in the 
aming in the Mymensingh “si Tangail subdivision of the Mymensingh district 
are, as a rule, made over to the two additional court amins, Babus Sasibhusan 
and Iswar Chandra, who are brothers, and not to any permanent court amin, 
for investigation and report. There seems to be some mystery in this. In 
boundary cases the Courts have to rely entirely upon the amins’ reports, and 
it is not possible without local investigation to ascertain whether such reports 
are correct or not. Under the circumstances, it is desirable that such cases 
should be investigated by experienced and permanent court amins. It is hoped 
that the District Judge of Mymensingh, if he himself has not the time, will 
depute some Subordinate Judge to enquire why this is not done. He should 
also delegate the duty of distributing work to court amins, and of inspecting 


the court amins’ diaries to some Subordinate Judge, if he cannot spare time 
to do this personally. 


6. The Pioneer, writes the Mitavadi of the 31st December, says that 

: , Mr. Justice Strachey has published a pamphlet 

it: Justice Strachey’s charge to containing his charge to the jury, together with the 
pk judgments of the Privy Council and the Full Bench 

of the Bombay High Court, refusing permission for appeal. The writer asks 
the Pioneer whether the charge said to be published by Mr. Justice Strachey 
is the very same which he delivered in Court, or is one which he wrote after 
the trial was over. During the trial a reporter belonging to the staff of the 
Advocate of India was engaged by the defence to report the proceedings. He 
has stated on oath that his report of Mr. Justice Strachey’s charge to the jury 
is a faithful one, as he took down every word as it fell from the Judge. Is 
Mr. Justice Strachey prepared to call this reporter a liar? Whom are we to 
believe if we find a disagreement between the charge as reported in Court and 


the charge as published under Mr. Justice Strachey’s authority? Will the 
Pioneer answer these questions ? | 


7. The same paper comments upon a correspondence published in the 
ial Indian Mirror, of which the purport is as follows :— 
mimi. One Abdul Jubbar charged one Sadar Ali 
Mistry with the theft of a goat belonging to him. 

ing before the Court of an Honorary Magistrate, 
said that he had bought the animal from the wife of the 
e. Mr. Agasti was at once communicated with, and answered 


The case came “| for hear 
when the accuse 


District Magistrat 
that no criminal offence had been committed in the case. ‘Upon this the 


Honorary Magistrate declined to try the case, which was consequently referred 
to a Deputy Magistrate for disposal. During the trial the complainant pro- 
duced evidence to prove that the goat belonged to him, while the Magistrate’s 
men deposed that it belonged to their master. The trial was postponed, and 
when the case came up for further hearing the accused withdrew his complaint. 

The writer in the Hitavadé cannot vouch for the truth of the above state- 
ments. If they are true, there must be something mysterious about the case. 


ay we we SFT] Ee OUT lUlUlUDF 
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Why did Abdul J ubbar suddenly ue his complaint? If he brought @ 
ted ? | 

false case, why was he not prosecu h - nee a 

t of tho same paper says that Babu Indranath Banerji 

I “of the Burdwan Court was engaged as_pleader in 

Mr. Heard. the Gaurisankar case ot Report on Native Papers 


eraph 11), but having had occasion to -conduct a 
for el at 90 {rig jt ma that very day, he requested Mr. Heard 
pong roceed with the case till his return. Mr. Heard promised that he would 
wre Ate: with the case. But being urged by his pet, Nejabet Hossein, to 
onl with the case, he broke his promise. Indra Babu was very much sur- 
seieed to find on his return that the case had been already disposed of, and 
ive the Manager in Court, sarcastically said:—“I would not have come if 
I had known that the Maulvi Saheb was a party to this case.” se 

The correspondent says that Nejabet Hossein has been a little sobered 
down by the writings in this paper. He has also become alarmed. When the 
Divisional Commissioner came to Deoghur about a month ago, Nejabet Hossein 
entreated him not to transfer Mr. Heard as well as himself from Deoghur. The 
Commissioner, it is said, has bade them be of good cheer. The alarmed people 
of Deoghur look up to Government for redress. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


9. A correspondent of the Charu Mir of the 27th December, com- 


on, plains of water scarcity in Rampur, within the 
_ Water scarcity in the Mymen- |) ,i-diction of the Kendua thana in the Mymen- 
singh district. 3 ji  S : 

singh district, caused in consequence of the com- 

plete or partial filling up of almost all tanks in the village in the earthquake. 
The only tank in the village which still contains some water is that belongin 
to Nabin Chandra Bhattacharyya. But that too is constantly fouled by low. 
class people. As the drinking of impure water is causing sickness it 1s hoped 
that the Deputy Magistrate of Netrokona will take steps to supply the resi- 
dents of Rampur with good drinking water. 

Another correspondent of the same paper says that both men and cattle 
are suffering in consequence of water scarcity in village Chalas in the Mymen- 
singh district. ‘The two tanks which are the only sources of their water- 
supply are very old and contain very little water. 


10. The Hitavadi of the 31st December has received the following from 
Js Rictiet Men % correspondent complaining against the Rani- 
i gan} Municipality :— 

___ The roads are neither properly repaired nor properly watered. They are 
in fact in a very bad condition. Koad metal has been lying in heapson many 
of them for a long time, thereby seriously obstructing and inconveniencing 
traffic. The roads are not also properly lighted and the drains are not properly 
cleansed. The Municipality has ordered the ratepayers to whitewash their 
houses, but everything will be useless if the drains are not regularly cleansed. 
A plague camp is going to he erected at Raniganj, and the town ought to be 
kept in a perfectly sanitary condition. It will be a great reproach to the 


Municipality if through its neglect.the plague finds a lodgment in the town. 


The editor draws the attention of the municipal authorities to the above 
complaint. : 


11. The same paper learns from the Amrita Bazar Patrika that Sir Alex- 
eomrwcieism ¢ GSTs cece lee Caleeue Wein 
cipal gs : § ha are a presnt pov ay phedlnbne : “the Mi ani 
poll alga Hh Bas A : beg _Heatenant-Governor is thinking of reducing 
the rate-payers, the remai Ph came, oats Ove cere acts § 


ning seven being ncminated by the Government. 

arhry hs if 8: such rumour as this was tet afloat, but it was afterwards 
wha i a ir Alexander Mackenzie ruins the Calcutta Municipality 
earn the o oe cg the centre of seif-government in this country, he will 
unfounded cae rium of the public. It is to be hoped that the rumour 1s 
» Outit naturally creates anxiety when we are reminded of the 
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Lieutenart-Governor’s condemnation of the Municipal Commissioners in his 
Intall speech, and of the friction and difference between them and His Honour 


over Dr. Simpson. 


12. The Bangavasi of the 1st January writes as follows :— 7 

In their reports on the municipal administra- 
_ The elective municipal system ion in Bengal, most Divisional Commissioners find 
+o fault with the election system an! speak of the 
inefficiency of Municipal Commissioners | and Chairmen. To speak plain] 
the abolition of the election system is not likely to do any harm to the people 
This system has been at the root of many new vices and many new forms of 
badmashi—quarrels, fights, feuds and back-biting being all traceable to it. It ig 
in the line of the English to rule, to pass laws, to act unitedly. It goes against 
the grain of the natives to doso. It is therefore no wonder that we make a 
muddle of everything in our blind imitation of ourrulers. We are Me lad 
to understand that Sir Alexander Mackenzie is going to amend the Calcutta 
Municipal Act in a way which is sure to deal a death-blow at the present 
constitution of the Calcutta Municipality. Hot canvassing and bullying are 
already going on in Caleutta in view of the approaching municipal election, 
and we do not know what fiendish (Pazsach) acts may be con.mitted when the 
election actually takes place. We shall bless Sir Alexander Mackenzie if he can 
finish the work which he is said to be contemplating before the municipal 
election comes off. | 


] 
° 


(9)—Railways and Communications, including Canals and Irrigation. 


13. The AMitavadi of the 31st December has the following :— 
is Ont The following occurs in the Canal Administra- 
e Orissa Canal. 


tion Report for 1896-97, with reference to the 
financial state of the Orissa Canal :— | 


‘There was an increase of Rs, 56,143 in the receipt and of Rs. 23,348 in 


the expenditure, the result being a deficit of Rs. 22,796 against Rs. 55,591 in 
1895-96 and Rs. 1,50,975 in 1894-95.” 2) 


It is a to say that it is the Indian people who have to bear this 


loss. The history of the Orissa Canal will enable the reader to understand 
how this loss came to be imposed upon us. Sir Arthur Cotton organised a 
Joint Stock Company in England, who opened the canal as a money-making 
venture. It, however, proved a losing concern, and the Government was, 
through pressure from home, compelled to buy up the concern for three crores 
and a half. This huge sum of money, as precious to the Indian tax -payer 


as his blood, was as it were thrown into the sea, and he was, moreover, 
saddled with a huge annual expenditure. | 


14. A correspondent of the Bankura Darpan of the 1st January complains 


a ; that the Bankadaha-Katulpur, Katulpur-Kamar- 

one tion oF certain roads pukur and Gele-Kayapat roads, within the jurisd:c- 
eae tion of the Katulpur police-station in the Bankura 
district, are not only in a most wretched condition for want of proper repairs, but 
have been reduced to narrow paths by the encroachments of those whose lands 
lie by their sides. The District Board has supinely allowed these encroachments 
to go on to such an extent that roads which were originally thirty feet wide 
are now only ten feet in width. Formerly in most places these roads were kept 
in repair and good order by the people themselves or by the zamindars; but 


they have not received proper attention since the District Board has taken 
charge of them. 


15. A correspondent of the Som Prakash the 3rd January draws 

i attention to the absolute necessity of repairing 

Mideorore diene ® Toad in the the road, only a little more than "half : i in 

length, which runs between tbe Haludbari school 

and the Government embankment in the Contai subdivision of the Midnapore 

district. The road is used not only by the people of Haludbari, but by: the 

residents of about forty or fifty neighbouring villages whenever they have 

occasion to come to the subdivisional héad-quarters) The Chairman of the 
Local Board was applied‘to, but he said that there was no money this year. 


( 20 ) 


( h)— General. 


os f the Charu Mihir of the 27th December complains 

- oe reggae “that See 2 having deeds _to register at the 

A Comte, the Mymensingh Katiadi sub-registry office in the Mymensingh 

Dtetricl- district are put to great expense, delay and harass- 

ment, As agitation has failed tu bring about a reform, the writer invites the 
attention of Maulvi Abdul Razak to the matter. 


the 29th December has the following :— 

. Lord Elgin has appointed the Famine Commission 
What the Famine Commission gertainly with the object of ascertaining what expe- 
should do. rience has been gained regarding Indian famines in 
the course of the late famine relief operations, and it is hoped that it will be one 
of the duties of the Commission to ascertain what cause or combination of 
causes leads to frequent famines in India. No doctor can prescribe the right 
medicine so long as an accurate diagnosis is not made of a disease ; so Indian 
famines cannot be prevented so long as their true cause is not ascertained. We 
do not think it reasonable to say that failure of crops is the only cause of famine 
in this country. Every civilized country suffers from failure of crops from 
time to time, but in no country except India is such failure necessarily attended 
with famine. Famine should not occur in a country in which the poor people 
can lay by something in seasons of plenty forthe dark days of scarcity. 
The greater the saving capability of the people ofacountry, the smaller 18 
the chance of afamine occurring among them. Now, the question is, what is 
the saving capability of the people of India ? Taking one part of the country 
for instance, namely Bihar, itis an admitted fact—a fact admitted by an 
experienced officer like Mr. Bourdillon—that though there is no uncultivated 
tract of land in Bihar, three per cent. of its people are in a chronic 


state of starvation and live entirely upon private chanty. What Mr. Bourdillon - 


has stuted regarding Bihar has been shown by our respected countryman, 
Mr. Dadabhui Naoroji, to be true of the whole country. And many eminent 
social economists who have a particular knowledge of India have said that 
India’s poverty is the true cause of the frequent occurrence of famine amon 

its people. It is true the national wealth of India has increased under British. 
rule. But the purchasing power of money is greatly reduced and the cost 
of living has consequently greatly increased. Another cause of the country’s 
poverty 1s the inability of Government to carry ou internal improvements 
in consequence of want of money. The Government should of course 
do everything on the present occasion which is required to maintain its prestige 
on the frontier. But it should in future give up the forward policy, and 
devote the money which would be thereby saved to the country’s internal 
improvement. Another means by which money can be saved by the Govern- 
ment is a larger employment of natives in certain departments of the public 


service, such asthe Police Department, in which natives can be employed 


as District Superintendents and detective officers with greater benefit to the 
service and a 


: 1d a good deal of saving to the Government. Men like Babu Radhika 
Prasad Sinha, one of the ye inspectors in the Sonthal Parganas, would be 
O 


an acquisition to the rank t District Superintendents, as they would be certain 
to effect an improvement in the police administration. Eminent politicians 
like Sir Charles 


rp Dilke now hold that the only means of improving the con- 
ition of the people of India is to curtail ths cost of the administration. A 
permanent settlement of the land revenue of the whole country would also, as 


we have repeatedly said 
condition A th y said, be a great factor in the improvement of the material 


© people. Speaking of the Orissa settlement, Sir William 
sens that a per manent settlement of that province would not only be a 
alee the condition of its people, but would be a gain to the 
Considering the responsibilit ich lies 1 F : 
y which lies upon the Government in the matter 
- pac ention of famine, it is hoped that Lord Elgin wil! ask the Commis- 
© solve the question how famine can be averted in future. 
18. The same paper 


thanks the Government and the Plague Commission 
The new plague inspection rules, for the new rules framed by the latter for the 
exemption from examination at plague inspection 
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stations of certain classes of passengers on their complying with certain con- 
ditions. These rules will not only save passengers, who do not come from 
infected places, much unnecessary trouble, but will enable the inspectors 
themselves to examine really suspicious cases with greater care than they can 
do now. ‘There is one thing to which the writer begs once more to draw the 
attention of the Government. It is the oe of.the oppressions which are 
committed at the inspection stations. People should certainly overlook petty 
cases of oppression. But it would be best for the Government to appoint a 
supervisor at each inspection station for the purpose of seeing that no ‘serious 
oppressiops are committed on the passengers. | | | 
19. The General and Gauhari Asfi of the 31st December says that.the 
/ —e" peuple of Patna have petitioned the Government 
PR Bo) amma ———__ F gal, complaining that there are provisions in 
. the Plague Circular which are calculated to inter- 
fere with the customs and the pardah of the native community. The circular 
has in fact created a sensation in Patna. It is hoped that His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal will give the petition his careful consideration. 
20. Lhe Hitavads of the 31st —— writes as eth — i 
In re to an interpellation on the subject 
soptasics } of the ocaldinia of the Natus, the Gavemade of 
Bombay observed the other day that they had been arrested with a view to 
securing the internal peace of a part of the Empire. No one knows} what 
disturbance has been caused by the Natus within British dominion, and where. 
Indeed people believe that Government itself has not yet been able to come 
to any definite idea regarding the offence committed by them. It is now 
in a dilemma for having arrested them at the instigation of the Europeans 
who became wild in fear on account of the Poona murders. It is not able to 
assign any offence on the part of the Natus, and it cannot, at the same time, 


release them from an imaginary fear of loss of prestige. It is therefore trying to 


conceal its fault, and is discrediting itself in the public eye by making time-serving 

statements. : | 
Government would not have fallen into such a mistake if it had acted with 

calm deliberation instead of accepting the statement of the alarmed Europeans 


for gospel truth. When the Natus were arrested with a great parade of 

armed force, they felt surprised, and asked the Police Superintendent: ‘ Why 

has the Sarkar sent so — pe to take usaway? If the all-powerful Sarkar 
ed a 


had sent only a petty chaukidar, we should have appeared of our own accord. 
at the appointed place. Where was the need of bringing three hundred armed 
policemen for this trifling business ?” 

These words are as expressive of the loyality and sincerity of the Natus 
as they also are of an unnecessary distrust of the people and improper want of 
self-possession on the part of the Government. 

What is done is done, Government should now devise a remedy for the 
evil which has been done. The Natus have not been found guilty of any 
offence. The prestige of the civilized English Government will not remain 
unimpaired if it does nut do justice by releasing the Natus. 

Lord Sandhurst is a Liberal, and we therefore hope that he will not fail to 
repair his mistake. Mr. Gladstone, the leader of his party, has on several 
occasions shown his greatness by correcting his political mistakes, and we 
expect a similar proof of greatnessfrom him. There are signs to show that 
our desire may be fulfilled. “fhe news has been received from Bombay that 
Lord Sandhurst has ordered the restitution of their moveable property to the 
Natu family. There can be no doubt that this act of the Governor is sanc- 


tioned by a liberal policy and is extremely praiseworthy. The Bombay 


Presidency Association has lately submitted a memorial to Lord Sandhurst for 
the release of the Natus. There can be no doubt that His Lordship will 
immortalise himself if he releases the Natus at the prayer of that Association. 
At the time of assuming charge of the Bombay Presidency, Lord Sandhurst 
promised that he would, by trying to please the people like Mr. Elphinstone, 
remove the dissatisfaction which had ee caused by the administration of 
Lord Harris. Here is an opportunity for him to make good his promise. Let 
him please the Bombay e by releasing Tilak andthe Natus, and the Indian 
people will always bles him. } ied ai pa ag as a — 


|= 


aoenx ©@ ® FP a 


. convicted only of a political offence, should not be released on the 


| much harsher than it is now. T 
| liberty of speech and the libe 4 


} ment has encvuraged the na 
| ment’s actions without fear. 


(a) 


‘§ sume , writing from Panjia in Jessore, 
 & — pater Hao Hi e local vascidlibes rd be an 
Vaccination in » Jessore village, i, competent ey ey who feta hae ero pes 

ustules, and the flesh all over their body is about to 
el oft ae exit a cclaatet should be sent there. | Pik iestaaaie 
ws 2, ites the same r, that the Bombay Government 
erbeincongiatiay weil show meprh ng Mrs. Leicester and release her 
The question of mercy t on the ground of failinghealth. if Mrs Liecester, 
Ms, 2k. who was charged with a very grave offence, is con- 
sidered a fit object of mercy, we cannot understand why Mr. Tilak, who was 
ground ot 
‘I-health. There can be no comparison between Mr. Tilak’s offence and the 
offence of which Mrs. Leicester was convicted. Mr. Tilak’s rank and position 
also are far superior to those of Mrs. Leicester. His health, moreover, has been 
so much impaired that it is feared that he will not come out of jail alive, This 
being the case, the Bombay Government ought to show mercy to him. 


YIT.—Lecrsiative. 


93. The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 28th December thus comments upon 
Tine Citsinal Procedere BH section 237 of the Criminal Procedure Bill :— 

— According to section 237 of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Bill, ‘“‘ when the accused is charged with an offence he may be convicted 
of having attempted to commit that offence, although the attempt isnot separ- 
ately charged.” Itis true that according to section 237 in its present shape a 
person charged with one offence may, under certain circumstances, be convicted 
of another, and that the amendment in question only adds the attempt to com- 
mit an offence to the list of the offences of any of which a person may be 
convicted when the particular offence with which he is at first charged is not 
proved against him. The procedure to convict a person of an offence with 
which he is not charged without giving him an opportunity to defend himself 
in respect of that offence is highly objectionable, andthe amendment in question 
enhances the rigour of this procedure. The object of framing a charge against 
the accused before he is called upon to enter into his defence is to acquaint him: 
with the nature of the offence which he is believed to have committed, and thus 
to givehim an opportunity to defend himself only on those points which, in the 
opinion of the Court, tell against him. But ifa person is convicted of an offence 
different from that with whichhe is charged, he is not given an opportunity to 
defend himself against the offence of which he is convicted. Take un instance: 
in point. A man is accused of setting fire tothe house of a neighbour and keep- 
ing him under were confinement. The Court after hearing the prosecution 
charges the accused with wrongful confinement only. ‘The accused in his: 
defence proves that the complainant was not at home when he is said to have 
been wrongfully confined by him. According to section 237, as it stands at 
present, in the Criminal Procedure, the accused will have to be acquitted, but. 
according to the proposed amendment of the section he may be convicted of the. 
attempt to keep the complainant under wrongful confinement. The fact is that 


the prepened amendment of the Criminal Procedure goes against the accused all 
along the line. 


24, The Sahachar of the 29th December says that the new section which 
Se a Om aR ee it 18 proposed to substitute for section 124A of the 
Indian Penal Code, will make the law of sedition 

proposed section, if passed, will reduce 
andes ace bi pho Spe rty of the press to mere names. ae | 
salt pr ound politicians and statesmen have admitted that the native 
p ndia greatly helps the administration, And it is because the Govern- . 


tive press to write freely, that it criticises Govern- 
It is, of course, the duty of every native editor 


deepest loyalty and have the | 
ment is passing & new 
and utterances. 


eatest abhorrence of disloyalty. 
w of sedition only to put a 
But the proposed law will make it 
speakers to draw the line between 
open to objection. . For, who will 
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say. that ‘a Ta gee against a Government measure, however loyally and cau- 
tiously worded, will not excite the least contempt or hatred. against the 
Government? The phrase ‘by lawful means’ used in explanation 2 will not 
improve matters much, because no sane person ever adopts unlawful means 
with a view to obtain the alteration of any measure of Government. . So far as 
the writer can see, the enactment of the new section will lead many newspuper 
editors to give up their vocation in fear, and if all native papers close their 
business, Government will have to remain in darkness, because it can never 
expect from English papers al) that detailed information regarding the condition 
of the country and the wants of the people which it obtains from native papers. 
Under these circumstances, it would be better to leave the present section 124A 
of the Indian Penal Code as it is, and to enact a new section for lighter offences 
like exciting hatred, &c., against the Government, providing lighter punishments 
therefor. Such a course will be free from all objection. | 

The proposal to punish people who promote or attempt to promote feelings 
of enmity or ill-will between different classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, with 
ag ym for life, seems very harsh. 


he proposed amendment of section 505, too, is calculated to alarm news- 
paper editors. 


25. ‘The same paper considers Mr. Ananda Charlu’s Religious Endow- 

vee ments Bill quite unnecessary, as the object with 

‘a Religious Endowments which it has been introduced is fully served by the 

l ——t 

existing law. If a mohania here and a mohanta 

there occasionally slide away from the path of duty, a strong public opinion 

should be sufficient to bring them to their senses. The writer does not believe 

the number of wicked mohanias to be so large as to require fresh legislation for 

their suppression. Moreover, as protests from the Hindu community are coming 
in against the Bill, itis hoped that Mr, Charlu will withdraw it. 

26. The Hitavadt of the 31st December has the oe — ‘ 

cs a Preparations are being made for ruin in the 
ee name of sehen. When the proposal for the amend- 
ment of the Indian Penal Code was first made, we expected that the law 
would be made explicit where it was obscure, and brought into harmony with 
the present state of the country. But instead of this the severity of the law 
is being increased and an endeavour is being made to hurl a thunderbolt on the 
heads of the people. The amendment of the sedition section isthe most terrific 
among the proposed amendments of the Penal Code. 

That an amendment of section 124A is aay is clear from the 
different interpretations which have been put upon it by different courts. We, 
too, admitted the necessity of such amendment, but we urged that while no 
one would be sorry to see @ man punished who should utter anything with a 
view to the subversion of British rule, he who impartially criticised the acts of 
Government, good and bad, and pointed out its defects in burning words, 
with a view to its good, should not be held a rebel. Unfortunately for us the 
opposite effect has resulted from Government’s misapprehension. The 
proposed measure is not worthy of the civilised English nation, and is a clear 
example of savageness and barbarity. | 

ne shudders to think of the disastrous consequences which will follow 

from the passing of the proposed measure, seeing that even the present law 

has been found sufficient for the conviction of Tilak, as well as of every other 
rson who has been prosecuted. 

A little reflection will enable the reader to see the difference between the 
proposed and the ex sting law. We too will try our best to explain the 
difference to him. We will show that the arguments urged by Mr. Chalmers in 
favour of the proposed measure, and the re-assurances given by him to the 
people, are worthless. 

. Mr. Chalmers says that Government is opposed to a revival of the 
Vernacular Press Act, because it has no quarrel with the press and because it 
does not wish to make any distinction between the Anglo-Indian and the 
Native Press. 

This is pleasant to hear; but the question is, how far this statement will 
be acted upon. In our opinion a Press Act would have been a hundred times 
better than the pro measure. Although we hear Government declare 


. 
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: " all without distinction « f colour, the declsra- 
that English seid - pple 'S in practice. To take the case of section 
tion is not foun © against the Hngishman and other Anglo- 


ont s loye ; ; 
124A, Willit ever be omp0y”' ‘are seized with consternation at the very 
Indian papers ? . ol postive. Bo expressions as the Lnxg.tshman applied to 


thought of using | Ibert Bill agitation, or, not to go so far back, in 
Government Or a to the transport of coolies by the Assam Bengal 
referring to Aad yt the Englishman 18 unscathed, while a respectable native 
Railway. And y ble sufferings in jail without any fault. We 


page  e terrl Fea 
ol con Mig. Englishman so jubilant if there had been any likeli- 


- : nglo-Indian papers being affected by the operation of 
op he aa ol # laws, Be 4 urporting to be gp eae to Natives 
yr a Europeans alike, are seldom found to be so applied, there can be no 
doubt that Natives will be more ground down by the proposed measure 
than Europeans. Again, under the proposed measure, both speakers and 

i be punished, whereas under a Press Act writers alone could be 


writers W1 


soon 
a his speech introducing the measure, Mr. Chalmers said—“ Every man 


to speak, write or print whatever he pleases, without asking the leave 
sane of any vatodlity. But if he speaks, writes or prints anythin 
which contravenes the law of the land, he is hable to be proceeded against an 
punished.” Now observe how contradictory _ and mysterious Mr. Chalmers’ 
statements are. The proposed measure provides for the punishment of every 
act which may have the effect of creating hatred and disaffection against 
Government. But point out any man’s defects ever so mildly, you make him, 
by such fault-finding, an object of popular displeasure. If anybody therefore 
finds fault with any action of Government, and thereby excites more or 
less dissatisfaction with Government, he will be liable to punishment under the 
proposed measure. However loudly, therefore, Mr. Chalmers may proclaim 
that he has not restricted the liberty of criticising Government measures, the 
public will not be assured that he has not done so. 

Under the existing law the motive of a person uttering something which 
bas the effect of exciting hostility towards Government requires to be 
judged. But under the proposed measure a person will be counted guilty 
merely for using objectionable words, even though such words may not have 
led to outbreaks or demonstrations of such hostility. In every criminal 
offence the motive of the offender requires to be considered, and it is nut easy 
to understand why this should be dispensed with in the proposed sedition 
aw. | 
2a proposed measure is passed into law the public will not be at 
liberty to criticise the measures of Government. If with the intention of 
alleviating popular suffering anybody says “Government is spending 
large sums on the frontier wars, it is filling the pockets of highly-paid English 
officers with exchange compensation, and is wasting large sums in the shape of 
— charges, and yet it is not reducing the oppressive income and salt taxes. 
. us 18 very wrong’—will he come under the proposed measure or not? It 
th certainly with @ view to bring the complaint to the notice of Government 

at the speaker or writer will say or write thus. He also knows that the 
reget has derived great benefit from English rule. He is a well-wisher of 
fesomn  covernment and he desires its permanence, and he will refer to the 
it wilt ms salt taxes only with a view to the alleviation of pews suffering. 
pote, owever, no wonder if the people are dissatisfied with Government 
A quence of his saying this. Will Mr. Chalmers say that the man who 
- SPeaks or writes thus should be brought under the operation of the pro osed 


hdl © says “yes” he confirms our feurs; if he says “‘no” we shall feel 


0 wee ' dreadful provision in the proposed measure is that an expression 
shis proviai 8 towards any particular community will be counted sedition. If 
will tama is impartially given effect to, Hindus, Musalmans, Europeans, 
en vent Pi gg for alarm. The Anglo-Indian newspapers every now and 
elr spleen on the natives. They attacked, for instance, our 


A thren in ) = OE . : ° ) . 
alarmed at this ont i pee spint during the Tele tote. N ” they too 
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. Mr. Chalmers says that such a provision exists in England which has a 
homogeneous population, and such a provision is still’ more neceasary in India, 
where different races and religions are in continual contact. But the very 
fact that India is inhab‘ted by different communities with different manners 
and customs renders the existence of such a provision inadvisable. Ifa man 
does, or incites bis community to do, anything which is sanctioned by his - 
own religion, but which is opposed to the religious beliefs of other communities, 
he will be liable to punishment under the pruposed law. The proceedings of 
Gorakshani Sabhas must be extremely unpleasant to Christians and Musalmans, 
On the other hand, if Musalmans make speeches inciting to cow-slaughter 
tley may bo said to excite illfeeling. Mr. Chalmers has not explained by 
means of illustrations what acts are to be counted as sedition and what are 
not to be counted as such. He has proposed the amendment with a very few 
general observations, and this has increased the public alarm. 

It is also proposed to vest District Magistrates and Magistrates of the 
first class with jurisdiction in cases of sedition where they are of small im- 
portance and require light punishment. Mr. Chalmers has not explained 
when a case of sedition 1s to be regarded as unimportant, and what punishment 
is to be regarded as light. With whatever feelings Englishmen may regard 
disloyalty, we look upon it as a dreadful crime. A man charged with such an 
offence should have a fair trial, no matter whether the consequence of his 
offence is serious or unimportant. Ina Mavgistrate’s court the offender will 
not have the benefit of a trial by jury or assessors, We are not therefore 
prepared to vest Magistrates with jurisdiction in such cases. Mr. Chalmers’ 
argument that an offender punished by a Magistrate will have the right of 
appeal to a higher court does not possess much force, for a convicted offender 
may not have the means to prefer such an appeal. 

From every point of view it therefore appears that the proposed measure 
will do the people more harm than good. Ifthe proposed measure is passed 
into law the Be. will live in a state of constant fear. It is ridiculous to 
refer to the English law, for the conditions of England and India are essen- 
tially different. ‘T’he English law is severe, but how many newspapers have 
been prosecuted under that law? Will Government say that the press in 
England does not criticise Government measures as severely as the press in 
India ? The way in which the English press attacks the Government startles 
as well as disgusts us, and yet those newspapers are not prosecuted. But at 
this fag-end of the nineteenth century and in the midst of the progress which 
India has made in education and enlightenment, Government has brought 
about a new era in the annals of the native press. 

The proposed am-ndment of section 124A is sufficiently alarming. But 
over and above this, there is the proposed amendment of section 505. No one 
had any previous intimation of Government’s intention to amend section 124A. 
Wedo not know whether there was any reference to the amendment of 
rection 124A in the letter which the Government of India addressed to the 
local Governments, inviting their opinion on the proposed amendments of the 
Indian Penal Code, It is our belief, however, that Government did not feel 
the necessity of amending the scction before the press prosecutions and the 
plague in Bombay, If this is true, we do not realise the necessity of this 
section or of a i ress Act. Government has been successful in every one of 
the prosecutions it instituted. If it, however, thinks that the accused were 
unjustly convicted in those cuses, it is a different matter. 

If the proposed amendment of section 5V5 is passed into law, no one will 
be at liberty to complain against any soldier belonging to Her Majesty’s army. 
To take the case of the military Plague Inspectors of Bombay, many 
complaints were made against them by many people. But Government could 
not find anything to blame in their conduct. If the proposed amendment is 
passed into law the newspaper editors and others who found fault with their 
acts will be liable to punishment. Again, suppose a mufassal paper publishes a 
renee) of oppression by European soldiers, and as it is not possible for every 
editor to verify every statement by a local enquiry, other newspapers condemn 
the soldiers on the strength of that report. Suppose, further, that the report is 


subsequently found to be false. The question is, whether every newspaper 
pablishing the report will be liable to prosecution. 4 s 


( 7 


meee ed amendments ‘of sections 124A and 505 

ee ™ PM the Penal Code, the Saraswat Latra of the lst 

The proposed sedition law. January writes as wwe hy — etaiad tnay dn” ah 

= os d our contemporaries who are aimed against in the 

| “eo bs ger wh dy connected with the press will be deeply affected 

04 ge uaok in any way condemn the Government’s motive in proposing 

by it, Rd Peete ts It is not good, whenever the Government introduces a 
P 


vecessary amendment in the law, to hold up to ublic dislike and scorn those — 


. Such conduct 18, indeed, extremely reprehensible 
ee a hy a pone ty It is equally reprehensible +4 hieidad false 
a ak with a culpable intent and nowing them to be false. Nor is it 
Pree t that people who create or attempt to create ill-will between different 
a of Her Majesty’s subjects should go unpunished. But, at the same time, 
is learned, keen-eyed and fiberal-mioded members of the Select Committee to 
which the Bill has been referred should see that an amendment of the existing 
law does not stop lawful and courteous criticisms of Government’s measures, 
and does not bring under the purview of the law those who circulate false 
rumours in good faith and not knowing them to be false. It is not also desir- 
able to punish those for creating ill will between the different classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects who are not actuated by any evil motive or intention in 
speaking or writing about the honour or glory of their own race or com- 
munity. 


98. The Bangavasi of the 1st January has the following :— 


Everything has now become as clear as day- 

The proposed amendment of the J:,1+ The darkness has been dispelled and the 
sedition law. : < 

film in many eyes has been taken off. The manner 

in which the sedition law is going to be amended has, it must be granted, 

settled all doubts. We must thank the Government for making the law as clear 

as possible, for when the Government has once made its intention perfectly 

clear, all chances of committing mistakes are gone. 


It is our impression that we have no right to point out the merits or 
demerits of a law or any other Government measure, no right to criticise the 
policy of the Government with the set purpose of pointing out its merits and 
defects. What the Government wills must be obeyed without the least hesi- 
tation; we must render unquestioning obedience to whatever the Government 
wills to do, As regards Government measures, there is one, and only one, point 
which admits of controversy or argument. ‘This is the haziness of expression 
or construction which makes the object or intention of the Government obscure 
and unintelligible to the public, and is thereby likely to create doubt or sus- 


picion in their mind about it. In any other case it will be sheer impertinence 
to criticise a Government measure. | 


_ The reading of English history and English literature without properly 
digesting or assimilating the same is sure to produce mental distempers and 
maladies. = Political independence,” ‘political equality,” ‘the birthright of 
the people” are phrases palatable, indeed, but quite unsuited to our weak 
constitution. ‘T'oo much indulgence in this rich mental food has the inevitable 
effect of making us giddy, 

Hfindus as we are, Hindu ideas and Hindu ways of thinking are best suited 


to our mental constitution. English ideas and English ways of thinking are 


not ime for us. It is the injunction of our Sustra not to regard the sovereign 
asa human being. In the Hindu eye, the king is God incarnate, God in 
human shape. The English are now the 


Riley rul f our country, and the Englisl 
sovereign isnot a human being but a G er Avi has ome 


can become a king, a ruler of men. 


According to the Hindu Saséra 
but also the Poecerver end a t moreover, God is not only the Creator, 


Destroyer of the universe. No one can call 

ate Bos pa =e ™ an account for His creation, nor is He likely to give an 
- — Ri at He does by way of preserving or destroying the universe. 
is tase © pr gh ae and the destruction of the universe are divine 
rat es ‘ - Pig of God. It is also’ owing to divine mya, illusion self- 
to hell WV , ‘Nd - we do good as well as evil, and go either to heaven or 
; We should look upon our English rulers in the light in which we look 


od. For without divine will no one 
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upon God, and we ought to know that English history and English literature 
are nuthing but English maya. | ri ohn , 

Just as we have some measure of liberty under God’s rule, so also have 
we some liberty under British rule. We know from the astra that we have 
no moral or religious liberty in the doing of a duty which is imposed upon us 
by. Sasértc injunction, or in forbearing from an act which we are enjoined not 
to do. In all other cases, however, we have a large measure of liberty and sre 
free to follow our own choice. What is true of God’s rule is also true of 
British rule, we enjoy the fullest liberty except in those cases in which we 
are required by the Government “to do or forbear from doing an act. An 
absolute and undisputed ruler of this vast country inhabited by diverse races, 
by Hindus and Musalmans, Parsis and Christians, the British Government 
never interferes in the religious and social matters of the people. The people 
are quite free to act so far as their society and religion are concerned. They 
have also a large measure of liberty in financial and commercial matters. | 

Let us repeat that the people should thank the Government now that it 
has proposed to make the law of sedition as clear as possible. It becomes a 
dangerous thing for the people when the intention of their master, of their 
undisputed ruler, that is, who can, as it pleases, do or forbear from doing an 
act, and can even undo what it has done, is obscure and unintelligible to them. 
When the master’s intention becomes clear, people can know what will please 
him. Their anxiety is laid at rest, as they can no longer have any risk to run, 
The proposed amendment of the sedition law is a proof of the ruler’s kindness. 
It makes it quite clear to one and all that no one will henceforward be 

rmitted to say or write anything or make any visible representation which 
is calculated to bring the Government.into hatred or contempt; that the ex- 
pression “‘ disaffection” includes disloyalty and all feelings of enmity or ill- 
will; that it will bean offence to publish or circulate any statement, rumour, 
or report with intent to cause, or which is likely to cause, fear or alarm to the 
public or to any séction of the public, whereby thi y may be induced to commit 
an offence against the State or against the public tranquillity ; or with intent to 
incite, or which is likely to incite, any class or community of persons to commit 
any offence against any other class or community. There will henceforward 
be no ground for doubt or suspicion. In a case under this section, the deci- 
sion will no longer depend upon the interpretation of the Judge. All chances 
of doubt and suspicion are gone. All must now admit in one voice that the 
proposed amendment is fur the better. Ce eS 
29. The same paper writes as follows, with reference to the proposed 
Pree wi amendment of the sections of the Criminal Pro- 

¢ Criminal Procedure Bill. = cedure Bill relating to police diaries :— 

If the Government, after taking all circumstances into its consideration 
and carefully examining the position of the Police and the Magistracy, thinks 
that it ought to pass the amendment, we shall have no objection. For the 
Government, jod the Government alone, best understands the interests of the 
people. We have neither the right nor the desire to understand their 
interests. | 

lf the Gevernment is desirous of giving the accused an opportunity to 
point out discrepancies in the deposition of a prosecution witness, or to bring 
to the notice of the Court somethivg in his deposition which goes in his favour, 
but is at the same time unwilling to allow the accused to see the police diary, 
we can suggert a middle course. Let it be made compulsory upon every Court 
to read the police diary in every case and point out to the accused discrepancies, 
if any, in the deposition of a prosecution witness. If this is done, there will be 

no objection to the proposed amendment, 

t our counsel be heard—this is not what we say. We have not the 
courage to say this. But as the Government is going to amend a law, but in a 
manner which does not make its intention quite clear, we make a few observa- 
tions on the proposed amendment. Let the Government clearly say what it 
wants to say, and we shall accept its decree with all humility. 

he Dainik-o-Samarhar Chand.tka of the 4th J anuary has the fol- 

The proposed amendment of the lowing :— 
oodidiaes tate: Besides the amendment of sections 124A and 
505 of the Indian Penal Code, Mr. Chalmers has 


a 
nosed in the Criminal Proeedure Code, namely, the 
proposed amendments, people who either orally or it 


ired by a Presidency or a District Magistrate, or ‘x 
Magistrate of the first class, to be bound’ over’ and’ find 
behaviour for a term not exceeding .twelve months, ‘Phe 
aeeat'ts 

wie 


— the decision of a Ma 
be‘ virtually gone.’ But’ the: 


the liberty of the press? “Whenever, in the opinion of the authorities—in the 
opinion of the police, in a sense—it ec ore that. person has disseminated, or 
attempted to disseminate, obscene, seditious, Or defamatory matter, he will be 
bound down and requiréd to find sureties for good behaviour, and failing to. 
find sureties, he will be sent to jail. And these provisions are said to be: not 
inconsistent with the liberty of the ress! ‘The Enghshman ge ge over 
these new provisions, no doubt'under the impression that they. will in no way 
affect the Anglo-Indian press. But. if we take it that these provisions will be 
applicable, not only in theory but also in practice, to the press in India with- 
out distinction, no paper, not even the Englishmen, ought to rejdice. The 
Vernacular Press Act was not’ certainly more rigorous ‘and stri ‘than th 
| ) indo y mo g ringent than the 
proposed amendmente, Under that Act the utmost that a journalist had to 
do was to sign an indemnity bond or find sureties; the'Act didnot’ authorise 
imprisonment. In: fact, the proposed amendments beat the Vernacular Press 
Act hollow. And still it is said that: the Government has moved the proposed: 
rey + righ 40 fats bs reviving the Vernacular Press Act, because it does ‘not. 
ere with the liberty of the press! To> tell the truth, the 
proposed amendments contain all the rigorous: provisions-uf ‘the Press Act in 
addition to their own rigour. The Government. has no doubt the right:to pass 
a law, and it can exercise that right in any way it likes.- But: have the Viceroy 
and the Law Member ‘also the right: to say ‘anything and everything they 
like? Have they the right to sav anything ‘which’ is not eonsistent: wi what 
yon aod Have they, we ask, the right to talk of “maintaining the liberty of 
e press, while they are going to virtually destroy its hberty ?~ Let. our big 
contemporaries decide whether there is ‘or is not an inconsistency between the 
Viceroy’s speech and action. - As for our humble selves, we are eo speech- 
less in surprise, fear and shame. ‘The Vieeroy. and:the Law: Member iv. sr 
to believe that they are friends of the preas y T aon walla i tesa, en Wes 
Vernacular Press Act. As a matter of ab h « Bad their am cal will d 
death-blow at the liberty of the pre Th , however, their .proposal will deal a 
provisions already in existence in the P nal © d ? dation © ry ali os of 
obscene and defamatory matter; but tho percocet Hi ay “ ai reap . 
ernment, and it proposes additional efi aah: . a thet b Sal 
The Englishman is jubilant over these provi Loni ‘and nape pe a sg th 
this that the provisions will be enfo Sed in the Se Of the native Dannme ood 
the native papers alone. orced in the case of the native papers and 
© proposed amendment of the second eee 
cedure Code haa referena f the second schedule to the Criminal Pro- 
present sedition Sule ladies aett Rage 1 cases udder section 124A, At 
a High Court. Under the prono, ee triable only by @ Court of Sessions or 
shall be triable also b Presi osed amendment, offences under section 12:A 
class. So, what now we bs ene Magistrates and Magistrates of the first 
is to invest Magistrates with shah e the proposed sedition legislation complete 
But the Viceroy tells us that th Shades of summarily trying sedition cases. 
aW instead of reviving the P - A overnment is going to amend the sedition 
in favour of its liberty’ In on. ct, because it loves the press and is decided! 
Prove ruinous to the oe n Our opinion, however, the proposed amendments will 
Papers will, 20 $0 speak, have tom Geite Srerm et an Vente thee ie 
ticials, including the police. t ow to live with a halter round their neck, the 
like, ‘The man ‘e not bono? being st liberty to draw it tight whenever they 
newpaper with the sedi’ bas will have the courage to fearlessly conduct a 
mendments hanging over his head. age 
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_': The Pioneer is angry with the Viceroy and the Law Member, because they. 
have not made any distinction between the Native and the. Anglo-Indian. ress. 
in the amendments which they have proposed. Lord Elgin has not revived. the: 
Vernacular Press Act, because such a coarse of conduct does not become. 
an impartial statesman. If Lord Elgin’s or Mr. Chalmers’ experience of things. 
Indian had not been small they could have. understood that the, proposed 
amendments would in practice apply to the native papers and the native papers, 
alone.. But the Psoneer cannot brook even the. theoretical impartiality of the 
Government, and such is its courage that, being unable to find fault with. 
the Viceroy or the Law Member, it is calling the native papers names and 


” 


abusing them to its heart’s content. ae 
81. .The Datntk-o-Samachar Chandrika, in its issue of the 5th January, 
Tae Benes’ National Chamber | Betices the Bengal National Chamber of Com- 
of paces 2 on the Halt Bill. merce’s memorial on the Salt Bill:— aren 
(1) The Chamber prays the Government to: 
exempt earth-salt used by the poor for home consumption from the operation: 
of the salt law. It will be well if the Government accedes to this prayer and: 
makes the use of earth-salt an offence. only when that salt is used: for-com-: 
mercial purposes. But how will the Government prevent the use of such salt. 
for commercial purposes without strictly prohibiting its use in all cases? All: 
that the Government can do is to allow poor people to. use earth-salt during 
famine and scarcity, and it ought to make such a provision as this: __ re 
(2) For the benefit of those who are extremely poor the Government’ 
should also make some such provision as this in the Salt Law :—If ina salt. 
case the Court sees that the accused did not pre salt for commercial 
purposes or for the purpose of cheating the Government. of its revenue, it 
should not punish the accused. Such a provision will prove highly beneficial to 
poor people without prejudicially affecting the salt-revenue. It will also put a 
stop to the oppression.of the people by the police and salt detectives As it 
is, the police and the detectives are in the habit of oppressing the people, 
instituting false cases against them and extorting bribes from them by threat- 
ening them with prosecution, To prevent such oppression and exempt the 
poorest who use earth-salt for domestic consumption from the operation of 
the law, the Government ought even to bear a slight loss of revenue. —_—_- 
(3) The existing law has made it incumbent on landlords and their. 
agents to keep the Government informed of all offences against the Salt Act 
committed on their estates. This stringent provision may be safely abolished. 
The land-owners may ‘at least be leniéntly dealt with when they fail to act in 
obedience to this provision through ignorance. | 


A stringent salt law is necessary — for the salt ‘revenue, and the 
Government wil] abolish the law when it will abolish the salt duty. But. will 
that day ever come? eis oon 


VI.—MisceLaneous. 


82. The Darussaltanat and Urdu Guide of the 30th December says that 
devoted loyalty tu the ruler is prescribed by the 


eee «te Indian Muhammadan religion as the first and bounden 
. duty of the Musalmans. It is impossible for.a 
true Musalman to be disloyal. It is with a sinister object that the Anglo-Indian 


press calls the Musalmans disloyal, rebeilious and turbulent—abuse which is 
calculated to grieve and offendthem. ‘I'he Government ought to prohibit the 
sy Smaps press from thus offending the and defenceless Musalmans 
and from maliciously bringing a charge of la against them. It is 
nonsense, pure and simple, to lay the blame of disaffection at the door of the 
entire Musalman community because a handful of them have shown signs of dis- 
affection. It is also foolishness to think that the Musalmans are opposed’ to the 
British GOvernment because they render an oath of allegiance to the Sultan of 
Turkey. The allegiance which the Musalmans pay to the Sultan is religious 
and not political allegianve—an allegiance, that is, which every man pays to. his 
spiritual leader, and which is not at all opposed to the loyalty which we Indian 

usalmans owe to Her Gracious Majesty. It is our sincere desire that the 

) Government may, by making an offensive and defensive alliance with th 

urkish Government, show to the Musalmans of the world that Her Majestf 


1 
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ect a hat religion 
that religion. , ee 
33, The ater 9-Sudhakar of the 1st January has the following :— 


Though we differ on many points with the 
The National Congress. National Congress, we perceive the necessity of a 
movement like it. Everybody ae Bie ae aa a ae 
ttention of the authorities in England to the famine of 
oo ge eas ‘body like the Congress is indeed essential in India for the 
ast y se of serving a8 an interpreter between the rulersand the ruled. And, av 
wae we are aware, neither the Government of India nor the higher officials 
are opposed to the Congress movement, though many Anglo-Indians view it 
with enmity. The Congress should, on its part, remember that the more calmly 
and politely a subject people’s demands are made to the rulers, the more easily 
are those demands granted. A subject ‘people can claim nothing as of. right ; 
they can only ask for favours from their Sovereign. : 


34. The Sanjivani of the ” . anuary thus draws a contrast between 1897 
: and 1797 :— | : 
_ 1737 and 1897—a contrast. | Eve rybo d y knows how the Mahvitts : woe! 
has fared in 1897. Poona, the ancient metropolis of Maharashtra, is in the 
grip of the plague. Tilak, a Mahratta Brahmin, is picking oakum in jail, his 
offence being, according to Mr. Justice Strachey, an attempt to create dis- 
affection against the Government. The Natu brothers, descendants of the 
cook of the Peshwas, have incurred the displeasure of the Government and are 
rotting in jail. This was the condition of Maharashtra in 1897. What'was its 
condition in 1797? In that year the Mahrattas gained a glorious victory over 
the Moguls in the great battle of Kurdla. The Nizam sued for peace and 
was ready to cede some territory to the Mahratta power. The whole of 
Antarveda in the north had come within the Mahratta jurisdiction. Mahratta 
influence had become supreme in Delhi, and Guzrut was trembling under the 
hoof of the Mahratta horse. The genius and intelligence of Nana Farnavis had 
so far established Mahratta supremacy in most parts of India that it was 
naturally expected that Mahratta rule would be soon established all over the 


_?* 


country. What a contrast between 1797 and 1897! 


_ Let us look at the matter from another point of view. In 1797 Lord 
Wellesley became Governor-General of India. ‘Tle most important events 
of his rule were the subjugation of the Mahrettas and of Tipu Sultan. . In 
1897 Lord Elgin was the Governor-General of India. Shall we say that 
the subjugation of Tilak and the Natu brothers have been the chief events 
of his rule? Or, has it been in the mind of this high-minded ruler to place 
British rule on a safe and secure foundation by inventing an instrument 
which is calculated to keep down all people belonging to the class of Tilak and 
the N atu brothers? ‘There is nothing strange or shameful in the year 1897 
being to the year 1797, and in Lord Elgin being to Lord Wellesley, what the 
Greco-Turkish war was to the French - Revolution, General ckhart to 
Napoleon, Abdur Rahman, to Zaman Tilak +o Nana Farnavis, the Kesari. to 


Kurdla and the young Maharaja of M ipu Sultan. ‘There has been a 
revolution all aa by within a at diag ih ae ot : aa 


35. The whole Congress, writes the Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 
with 22d January, stood up at the very mention of 
Tilak’s name, by way of showing extraordinary 

ee regurd to him. “Babu Surendranath Banerji, who 
was enthusiastically cheered, observed, with reference to Mr, Tilak, that he was 
Fi aking not only for himself, but for the whole native , when he said 
ae pc were convinced in their heart of héarts of Tilak’s innocence. Tilak 
re hag technically guilty, but real justice had not been done in his case. 
of Bat adiatvty. the speaker’s sympathy followed Tilak even to jail.. A man 
ateteat § position and respectability could not be disloyal, for loyalty and 
Ps a — went hand in hand. Ali: sympathetic people have full sympathy 
pe ved aa rf Babu Surendranath Banerji said, but his speech has no doubt 
ie at 4. : Englishman and other Anglo-Indian papers like it. The En, lishman 
to jail beens? retort that Babu Surendranath’s sympathy followed Mr. Tilak 
J use he himse!f had once been in jail. Jt is, however, a fact in the 


Tak Congress sympathy 


must admit that it was the National. Cungress 


well-wisher of the spiritaal head of Islam, is also a: sincere well- | 
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history of journalism in India that the Englishman had many times been on the 


point of being sent to jail. 


36. Referring to the aime and objects of the Congress, the Times writes 
oe that ‘an increase Of the number of native members 
The Times on the Congress. of the Legislatiye Councils wilt increase native 


influence in the making of laws, a contingency which will have the sure effect 
of destroying British rule. More natives in’ the higher posts of the public 
service will also have the same effect. The ines further observes that no 
political party in England ‘will sympathise with the Congress in its aims and: 
aspirations. This is well knows, but the Times’ tactics are rather lamentable. 
If these tactics serve the Times’ purpose, the people of England must be fools 
indeed. The object of the Zimes is to keep the Indian people a of 
their rights and privileges, but it has not the: courage to say that plainly. 

_ .37. The same paper is glad to see Mr. Finueane made 3 GSI. He. 
tried bis best to relieve the distressed people 

gla 


The New Year's Day honours. = during the late famine, The writer is-also 


that Babu Nilmani Mukharji, the learned Principal of the Sanskrit College, and 


been made Mahamahopadhyayas. 
88. The Datntk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the. 5th January observes, with 

Sis tints theinin oh Qbbdicadiad reference to the State dinner at Government House, 
How  overnmen" tbat as the Government incurs the expense of 
: giving adinner to the European community, it 

ought to incur some expense to entertain the Native community with some 
sort of amusement. Native theatricals or some other form of entertainment 
in which the natives can take a part ought to be arranged for from time to 
time at Government House. Phe British Government in India is not a 
Government of Christians alone, but of Hindus and Musalmans as well. _ It 
ought, therefore, to provide an entertainment in which all classes of people can 
take part. A dinner is not such an entertainment. Let the Christians have. 
their dinner by all means, but let Hindus and Musalmans too have some sort 
of entertainment. The Government ought not to grudge some expense on this 
account. It ought to spend at least as much money on a native enterteinment 
as itspends on the dinner. It ought certainly to spend more on such an 
entertainment, if it takes into accountthe proportion which the native population 
bears to the. Christian and the ratio which the taxes paid: by the former bear | 
to the taxes paid by the latter. } ee 


Babu Haraprasad Sastri, the learned Professor of the Presidency College, have 


Uriya Papers. 


39. The. Uriya and Navasamvad of the 17th November is sorry to 
notice that, the executive of the Balasore. Munici-. 
pality donot look after the work of the collect- 
ing sircars with proper care, and that these stircars 
are known to collect taxes twice in the same quarter and from the same 
person. As a consequence, the poor tax-payers of the Balasore Munici- 
pality feel themselves oppressed in various ways. ‘he writer draws the 
attention of the higher authorities to the alleged irregularities of the Balasore 
Municipality. a (ole 
40. Referring to the proposal of the transfer of the Singla outpost from 

the jurisdiction of the Sub-Registrar of Jallesore to 

Froposed transfer of an out- that of the Sub-Registrar of Kalasore, a corres- 


_ pondent of the same paper draws the attention of 
the Collector of that district to the distance of the villages of the Singla 


outpost from Balasore, and points out that the proposal, if carried out, will put 
the villagers affected by the change to great inconvenience. 4 


41. Referring to the ho agen of a European tutor in the place of a 


The tment of a E ative tothe minor Rajas of the Ganjam district: 
pr ped to vome minor Rajas pc ons at Chatrapur, the U*tkaldipika of the auth Novem- 


oF ber — ‘that the estates of the minor Rajas 
— very small, they can hardly bear the cost of European management, that 
the European tutor knows not. the mother-tongue of the Uriya Prince, and 
is therefore unable toteach them efficiently, and that a Hindu. tutor is necessary: 


Collection of rates in the 


( 51 ) 
to bring up the minors in the social and religious traditions of the families to 


ich they belong. : 
wht 49. The a paper draws the attention of the public to a small pam- 
hlet, issued Ly the Hon’ble M. §& Das, advocat- 
The question of & permanent ing the grant of @ permanent settlement to the 
settlement of Orissa. zamindars of Orissa, and prays that Government 
will not be slow to redeem their promise of sucha settlement, made more 
At any rate the revenue of the medzis subject to flood 


than once in the past. \ ( 


and inundation & 
happen. 
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